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“Culture” and Capitalism in South Korea 


Nancy Abelmann 


Janelli, Roger L. (with Dawnhee Yim). Making Capitalism: The Social and 
Cultural Construction of a South Korean Conglomerate. Stanford, Califor- 
nia: Stanford University Press, 1993. x + 276 pp. including bibliography, 
romanizations, and index. $35.00 cloth. 


Kim, Choong Soon. The Culture of Korean Industry: An Ethnography of 
Poongsan Corporation. Tuscon: University of Arizona Press, 1992. xix + 
248 pp. including references and index. $29.95 cloth. 


Roger L. Janelli’s Making Capitalism: The Social and Cultural Construction of a South Ko- 
rean Conglomerate (with Dawnhee Yim) and Choong Soon Kim’s The Culture of Korean 
Industry: An Ethnography of Poongsan Corporation are both ethnographic explorations 
of South Korean large corporations. These works make for interesting contrast, not 
so much in the details of their portraits of corporate life but for their radically differ- 
ent approaches to culture. Making Capitalism, in keeping with its title, explores cul- 
tural aspects of Korean industry not as “traditional” influences or survivals, but 
rather as multivocal discursive resources. The Culture of Korean Industry, on the other 
hand, mobilizes the more enduring and fixed “culture” of its title. In spite of adages 
to the contrary, the books’ covers are revealing: “The Culture of Korean Industry” is 
printed against a photo negative of the Confucian academy where Poongsan Corpo- 
ration conducts its annual management training; “Making Capitalism,” in contrast, 
is lettered above an abstract geometric design. This essay will review their corporate 
portraits and highlight these theoretical differences. 

I will begin this review with a consideration of these books in relation to the line- 
age of ethnographic, sociological, and historical studies of Japanese industry. These 
worksare particularly interesting because of their almost axiomatic consideration of 
“culture” in examining capitalism and corporatism in the world’s paradigmatic 
non-Western first-world economy and society. Insurveying this literature on Japan I 
do not mean to suggest an obvious homologous relation. Rather, I refer to this litera- 
ture because it is not only much more long-standing and extensive than work on 
South Korea, but also its empirical and methodological issues are addressed in the 
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works under review here. The empirical and methodological concerns are similar 
because South Korea too presents a case of well-developed industrial capitalism in 
East Asia, and because the contest over conceptions of “culture” and “tradition” is 
limited neither by discipline, nor by regional focus. While Kim’s work fine tunes a 
position in the long-standing academic debate on capitalist convergence, Janelli’s 
explorations address different questions that reflect new paradigms. 

The early literature on Japanese corporations, particularly robust in the 1970s, 
fixes on several issues: how to figure the relationship between “particular” cultural 
patterns or proclivities and the “universal” corollaries of economic arrangements 
(i.e., capitalism); how to grasp the relationship between Japanese corporate culture 
and Japanese social organization and cultural practice; and how to account for both 
the burgeoning success of and apparently well integrated daily life of Japanese cor- 
porations. We can see that the literature on this, and indeed any, aspect of Japan is in 
part overdetermined by the American cultural imagination which saw Japan during 
World War Il as a fascist other and in the post-war marveled at its corporate perfor- 
mance and company control. While Korean studies are not encumbered by as dense 
an English-language scholarly literature or popular cultural consumption, it is al- 
ways important to be mindful of the cultural and political tropes embracing such 
studies of capitalism in Asia. 

The 1970s studies engaged in a dialogue with Kerr et al.’s (1960) convergence 
theory which postulated that the material bases of industrial society would over 
time fashion largely similar bureaucracies, rationalities, and modern individuals. 
Against this backdrop they attempt to reckon with Japanese particularities. Kim’s 
work under review here shares a similar point of departure. Robert E. Cole takes up 
“tradition” as the “legacy of pre-industrial values or patterns of behavior” (1971:8) 
as he sets out to provide a “benchmark, an empirical study of the role of tradition in 
Japan today.” Cole champions “functional equivalents” (1971:12,275) in his effort to 
strike a balance between the arguments for cultural uniqueness and the universaliz- 
ing tendencies of convergence theorizing (1971:11). Alongside institutional func- 
tional equivalencies, Cole argues that “traditional values” including harmony, 
loyalty, and paternalism persist in Japanese company life (1971:272,277). Ronald 
Dore’s 1973 comparison of two Japanese and two British factories argues for a “more 
modest, less deterministic” convergence theory (1973:11). His study aims particular- 
ly to document and explain the considerably diminished “propensity to resist au- 
thority” in Japan (1973:259,263). He argues that the Japanese version is by no means 
inherently abnormal, and demonstrates that various corporate innovations inJapan 
are the result both of attitudes and values and of what he coins the “late-develop- 
menteffect” (1973:417-8). While Thomas Rohlen’s 1974 study of a Japanese bank ad- 
vocates careful ethnography to destabilize neat theory, it focuses on the high degree 
of Japanese integration (1974:270). He tells us thathe can certainly identify a “cultur- 
alstyle,” but that as with concepts such as national character it is an elusive abstrac- 
tion (1974:268). Robert Clark’s 1979 study is similarly posed against convergence 
theory, focusing attention on the lifetime employment system and on the nature of 
authority (1979:5). He concludes that Japan is remarkable because authority seemed 
tobe working better with greater complicity than in the industrial West—he refers to 
the Japanese “miracle of organizational alchemy” (1979: 260-1). 

While Cole, Dore, Rohlen, and Clark take up the how and the why of Japanese 
corporate particularities, they share shortcomings that we find echoed in part in 
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Kim’s work under review here. First, they focus on that sector of the Japanese econo- 
my in which features that were hailed as uniquely Japanese were more robust— 
most notably lifetime employment. Indeed, a persistent tendency in the 
ethnographic and social scientific engagement with Japan has been its focus on 
peoples and practices at the center, and the reproduction of Japanese dominant 
ideology (Lie 1992). Second, on a more theoretical note, the concept of tradition or 
culture that they mobilized was largely treated as a vestige or empirical continuity. 
Kim’s study offers a similar approach in which he takes on the limits of convergence 
theories in order to explain how Korean corporations are different from “rational 
bureaucratic institutions of the West” (p.205) . In the final analysis he argues for the 
co-existence of tradition and modernity and hence against theories which postulate 
“straight progressions” (pp.209,217). Yet, as Hobsbawm and Ranger (1983) and oth- 
ers argue, itis often the most apparently time-worn practices that are the most recent 
inventions. 

In recent years numerous works on Japan have taken on the challenging task of 
historicizing the discourses on cultural identities and ideologies. Janelli’s work on 
Korea is more easily compared with these more recent approaches. Of considerable 
interest here is the work of Andrew Gordon (1985) on the history of Japanese labor 
which attacks facile assumptions of a docile labor force by documenting the conflict- 
ridden history of Japanese labor and the careful mobilization of cultural ideologies. 
Anthropologists Ted Bestor (1989) and Jennifer Robertson (1991) historicize and ex- 
amine the practical effects of Japanese cultural and political discourses of tradition- 
alism. 

In this theoretical lineage are two contemporary ethnographies of Japanese busi- 
ness that go far in remedying the above-mentioned shortcomings. Dorinne K. Kon- 
do’s ethnography of a Japanese family-owned factory empirically veers away from 
the lives of white-collar “salarymen” of the large multinationals. Theoretically, its 
questions and queries have diverged far from the trope of universalism—-particular- 
ism or convergence. This is not to say that she does not take up culture, but she theo- 
rizes it differently. She unpacks the history and power behind particular idioms of 
belonging or connectedness (1990:305). And, she theorizes the self in terms of its 
“disciplinary production”: “Selves everywhere are crafted through coercions and 
disciplines, which offer culturally, historically specific pathways to self-realization 
as well as to domination” (1990:305). In a fascinating discussion of recent theorizing 
on resistance, Kondo argues for consideration not of a “utopian space of resistance” 
but of “the continuous struggles over meaning” of the very sort that Janelli’s work 
offers (1990:225). Aihwa Ong’s (1987) work brings us to an entirely different milieu: 
Japanese factories in Malaysia. Ong summarizes: “This has been a study of how ru- 
ral Malays engaged in cultural constructions and reconstructions within the capital- 
ist transformation of their society” (1987:217). She thus considers the “making and 
remaking of self and of social conditions” (1987:217). For both Ong and Kondo cul- 
ture is not a thing which is partially remaindered, or sporadically emergent, but 
rather a complex, contested, heterogeneous field in which ethnographies can grasp 
“partial pictures” (Ong 1987:216) or in Kondo’s words: “...particular encounters 
among particular people with particular agendas in particular historical moments” 
(1990:307). We will now turn to the ethnographies under review and explore their 
divergences in relation to the parallel trends in the literature on Japan. 

Let us begin with Roger Janelli and Dawnhee Yim’s ethnographic adventure in 
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1986-87 in one of the white collar cells of 80,000-employee Taes6ng, a pseudonym 
for the principal firm of one of South Korea’s four largest conglomerates. While nar- 
rated in the dull hues of office life, Janelli’s story splashes bold streaks of analytical 
color. Janelli unveils a veritable war of positions in office politics between owner/ 
managers or the bourgeoisie and the new middle class—’nonkin managers and 
managerial-track employees” (p.96). This class struggle, albeit not the more stark 
one between capitalists and blue collar production line workers, revealed itself only 
through subtle cues in the comfort of long term ethnography. In this meaning-cen- 
tered ethnography Janelli is able to demonstrate that the new middle class is ac- 
quiescent neither to the disciplinary tactics nor to the cultural or legitimizing 
narratives of the capitalists, upper level managers and kinship-managers (i.e., those 
with kinship ties to corporation). The contest of the new middle class is thus waged 
on both ideological and material fronts. Insum, Making Capitalism is an ethnography 
of this contest as the dialectic in which daily corporate life and by extension capital- 
ism, is forged and enacted. Janelli’s approach thus represents a radical departure 
from the above reviewed perspective on East Asian capitalism which seeks to identi- 
fy or isolate what is, for example, Korean or Japanese about it. Furthermore, Janelli’s 
analytical strategy bypasses idealism-materialism and structure-agency dichoto- 
mies (p.238). That is, Janelli argues that Korean capitalism is, quite literally, made of 
and from “contests over symbolic and material resources” (p.238) and that South 
Korean workers and capitalists are “thoughtful agents who actively and deliberate- 
ly engage in the making and remaking of cultural and political-economic struc- 
tures” (p.24l) 

Before proceeding with the details of this argument, however, let me turn to Janel- 
li’s account of his own intellectual re-formation on the job. In these observations, he 
traces his gradual unearthing of archaeologies of consciousness in the minutiae of 
white collar routine. Like the life paths of the majority of Taesbng workers, Janelli’s 
scholarly lineage hails from the South Korean countryside where he conducted 
fieldwork on ancestor worship in the 1970s (Janelli and Janelli, 1982). The origin 
story of Janelli’s corporate research isa far cry from the conclusions drawn in Making 
Capitalism. Initially he set out to unearth “traditional culture” as an “intangible as- 
set” revealed in the practices of white collar workers (p.4). Over time, however, his 
attentions turned to what could not be explained through traditional or village cul- 
ture. To wonder, though, about village vestiges in Seoul is hardly a flight of populist 
romanticism given the literally topsy turvey contemporary era in which South Ko- 
rea transmogrified into an urban nation over a single generation. As his analytic 
framework shifted so too did his reconstruction of village Korea. 

Janelli’s rural revisit is posited against owner-manager rhetoric which seeks to 
naturalize corporate practice as somehow familial or village-like, something cultur- 
al or traditional. He writes against these facile analogies on two empirical counts: 
they misrepresent rural structures and lives, and in turn they misconstrue corporate 
practice and office life. Moreover, such rhetoric is itself an example of the culturalist 
discourse that Janelli is determined to write against. Finally, Janelli makes a much 
needed, and to date sorely under-written, counter-cultural claim: that, above all, the 
corporate office reproduces the culture and practices of the South Korean military 
(and to a similar but lesser extent, schools). The bourgeoisie-new middle class 
struggle is thus rendered as one between competing discursive realms and control 
regimes such that managers boast of “family-like” care and demand “family-like” 
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devotion, while new middle class workers take note of and resist military-like au- 
thoritarianism in company life. Janelli has thus made a critical theoretical and ethno- 
graphic intervention in the widespread rendering of authoritarian political and 
industrial practices and structures in post Korean War history as somehow cultural- 
ly determined. Among Janelli’s many fascinating autobiographical notes, one is tru- 
ly remarkable: “In many ways my [U.S.] military experience served asa better guide 
to behavior in the office than my understandings of American bureaucracies or 
South Korean villages and universities” (p.226). While he considers U.S. and Japa- 
nese military—cultural imperialism only ina footnote (p.48), this isan important area 
for future investigation. 

For the village, Janelli takes up three features: the father-son dyad, local lineages, 
and village relations (p.23), and demonstrates that each in turn cannot explain con- 
temporary office practice. Janelli does not simply dismiss any parallels between cor- 
porate life and these social-cultural features, but rather notes their partiality. For 
example, in reviewing village fathers’ authority—a frequent rhetorical flourish mo- 
bilized in corporate settings to bolster the legitimacy of the manager—he notes that 
“a father’s power was checked by other family members, more so than a manager’s 
control of his subordinates” (p.24). He continues by noting that sons could resist pa- 
ternal authority “through evasion, deception, and the reinterpretation of parental or 
family interests” (p.24) The dominating father, Janelli concludes, is not a fiction, but 
a “partial version of experience and cultural understandings” (p.29). Lineage con- 
trols, he continues, “provided an even less adequate basis than those of the family 
for modern managerial practices” (p.30). Finally, neither was control over villages 
easily exercised (p.39), nor were villages islands of social harmony (p.42) 

From partial family, lineage, and village truths, Janelli moves to social debates on, 
and representations of, the political economy, a second domain of “cultural knowl- 
edge”. Surveying political debates on the various post Korean War actors—the state, 
the conglomerates (chaebél), the United States, the media, etc., Janelli sketches the 
contours of shifting political and social justice positions. The reader is struck by the 
high level of popular political consciousness where Western social scientific models 
and theories are the grist of middle class popular conversation (pp.54-55). Particu- 
larly salient is Janelli’s discussion of middle class approbation of chaebél in South Ko- 
rean society (cf. Eckert 1990). As with the family-village/military-school contest of 
cultural knowledge, these debates also comprise the ground on which positions are 
staked in office politics—where owner—managers positively appraise big business, 
the state, and the South Korean status quo, while the new middle class is more criti- 
cal of government-business collusion, the maldistribution of wealth, South Korean 
politics and the United States. 

Having sketched these primary fields of cultural knowledge, Janelli devotes the 
rest of his book to the ideological positions of diverse actors and to the dialectic of 
corporate control from above and new middle class resistance from below. Manage- 
rial ideology, with its focus on nationalism and harmony, is challenged by new 
middle class charges that “harmony” is but rhetoric that enforces military control, 
and that corporate nationalism is suspect. The new middle class finds the controls 
insidious, the hours too long, the cultural justifications not always defensible, and 
even the treatment of blue collar workers unjustifiable. They long for shorter work 
days, more freedom to refuse pressures for extra-work gatherings, and more time 
with their families. We glimpse the seething dissatisfaction and even petty resis- 
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tance both on the floor and in the intimations revealed to the ethnographer. Janelli’s 
sight is finely focused on subtle acts of resistance: “they withheld cooperation by re- 
maining silent or slipping out for a smoke at weekly managers’ meetings, voiced 
complaints to a visiting American researcher ... avoided after-hours entertainment 
by pleading for the evening off to participate in a father’s ancestor rite ... made light 
of a quality-circle report, asked for reassignment to another section, or just quit” 
(p.237). Amidst these struggles, we are not surprised to find personnel officers who 
favor “subordinates inclined toward docility” (p.140), training programs which in- 
scribe “habits of acquiescence” (p.141), and personnel advancement decisions 
which reward “sincerity” (p.145) 

We witness the spatial and bodily inscriptions of workplace control in seating ar- 
rangements which trace company organization charts, and in the poses, move- 
ments, and manners that etch social hierarchy in office practice. With Janelli we sit at 
weekly managers meetings where the pernicious attention to rank and the autho- 
ritarian meeting style are reminiscent of military practices. Indeed, Janelli implies 
thatin the face of little “natural” consent or compliance, these practices are necessary 
for achieving control (p.134) 

A rather shocking statistic from Janelli’s book sparks a number of unanswered 
questions—in Spring 1987 “one-third of all those hired in the previous year re- 
signed” (p. 155). Did pervasive labor strikes and subsequent gains somehow precip- 
itate this? Did optimism for democratization affect career goals and inspire 
alternative plans? Relatedly, was the managerial style and control suddenly more 
objectionable than it had been? Similarly, as we consider Janelli’s comprehensive 
treatment of bourgeoisie-new middle class relations at the workplace, we cannot 
help but wonder: How do these class positions and their requisite relations take 
form beyond the company? What correlations do we find between these corporate 
positions and non-salaried income, family background, status expression, and so 
on? I found myself longing for more sustained engagement with the people, the sub- 
jectivities, produced in the discursive and political fields he so carefully introduces. 
Also, his work invites or demands future scholarship on those other domains of the 
“social and cultural constructions of South Korean” capitalism: the home, schools, 
military etc. In the context of these queries, Janelli’s self acknowledged silence on 
women in the firm is an important omission. Also silent, however, are the women 
and families tied to these office men; are not domestic discourses and engendered 
inscriptions and enactments important domains of cultural knowledge? Future 
studies will hopefully integrate homes and offices across class and over life trajecto- 
ries. 

Let us now turn to The Culture of Korean Industry which offers an ethnographic 
look at a not entirely dissimilar site: Poongsan (real name), a top 30 metal manufac- 
turer with some 9000 employees that grew largely from military contracts. That said, 
we should note several distinctions. Poongsan is quite different from the diversified 
conglomerate of Janelli’s investigation. Also, Choong Soon Kim’s filed research (in 
the summers of 1987 and 1988 and January-June 1989) began and continued later 
than Janelli’s and was affected even more dramatically by labor strikes. Finally, 
while Janelli limited his study to white collar employees, Kim also takes up blue col- 
lar laborers. 

As with Janelli’s field research, Kim’s study also entails a personal voyage that is 
inextricable from both his ethnographic impetus and interpretive framework. We 
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are fortunate to have two somewhat parallel ethnographies that both relay the re- 
searcher’s personal, intellectual, and methodological engagement with the research 
questions and settings. I am struck that both works exemplify reflexivity in ethno- 
graphic writing that proves intellectually productive. While Janelli launched his in- 
quiry by looking for, and then noting the absence of the village in corporate South 
Korea, Kim sets out to explain South Korea’s remarkable post-Korean War economic 
development. An emigre’ scholar in the United States, Kim returned to South Korea 
after a sixteen year hiatus in 1981: that the country of shoeless children of his youth 
was becoming “the world’s largest exporter of shoes” (p.xiv) captured the ethno- 
graphic attention of this veteran anthropologist. Interestingly, or perhaps ironically, 
while Janelli abandons “traditional culture” as the salient feature of contemporary 
corporate life and refigures his consideration of villages as polysemic, Kim is drawn 
to Confucianism as a real, if partial, feature of corporate life, and also as a determi- 
nant in the developments that so amazed him (cf. Chang 1991). Nevertheless, in 
spite of these different points of departure and divergent methodological leanings, 
many details of their corporate portraits are similar. 

Kim, impressed by the enormous developmental strides of South Korea, wonders 
about: “the inner motivation for the drive and dedication of today’s Koreans” (p.3). 
A taxi driver’s comments are epiphanous for Kim: that Koreans are propelled by the 
release of han (“unrequited resentment”) “caused by the chronic poverty for genera- 
tions and the indignities suffered under the Japanese colonial rule” (p.4). If han, an 
affective or aesthetic response to Korea’s historical particularities, accounts in part 
for South Korea’s whirlwind economic development, Kim was perplexed as to how 
to reconcile images of Confucian gentleman scholars with the rat race he found in 
Seoul, and with the infrastructures and ideologies of competitive and capitalist 
South Korea. 

While Janelli eschews drawing a cultural portrait of Korea as a series of Confu- 
cian systems or beliefs, Kim finds “Confucian values ... still toa great extent perva- 
sive in Korean industrial relations, including Poongsan” (p.15). Indeed, Janelli 
makes a loud methodological point by his very silence on Confucianism; this is re- 
freshing in light of much scholarship on Korea that reifies Confucianism. In contrast 
to Janelli’s consideration of cultural tropes as flexible discursive and material re- 
sources in the making of capitalism and the mapping of individual trajectories, 
Kim’s conceptualization of Confucianism rests on a more traditional anthropologi- 
cal and reified culture concept. In fairness to Kim, however, Ishould note that he sets 
out not to explain all contemporary industry by Confucianism, but rather to assess 
what are perhaps cultural myths: “the myth that the culture of Korean industry is 
merely a version of that which is traditional for the Orient with special emphasis on 
Confucian ethics; the myth that docility among Korean industrial workers isendem- 
ic to the culture...” (p.22). Although Kim sets out to challenge these myths, his cul- 
ture concept—building fundamentally on a contrast between traditional Korean 
culture / practice and rational Western culture / practice—looks for cultural truths or 
partial truths. That is, he asks what aspects of the company and its practices are Con- 
fucian. 

Let me draw a specific contrast between Janelli and Kim that reveals both their 
methodological and their empirical differences. In Kim’s fascinating discussion of 
the managerial worldview of Poongsan’s founder, Ryu Chan-U, we recognize many 
of Janelli’s points in “The Bourgeoisie and Their Ideology” (Chapter 3); common 
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points include the rhetoric of cultural nationalism and the moral defense of Korean 
corporations. Kim stresses, however, that Ryu reminded him of the Confucian schol- 
ars of his youth (p.30) and that his attributes as an “unconscious” Confucian (“Con- 
fucianism is in his blood” (p.57)) have been central to his entrepreneurial success 
(pp.55-59). Here again, Kim’s arguments are not merely facile Confucian determin- 
ism; indeed, he argues that “traditional and modern cultures co-exist” (p.217) and 
furthermore that individuals constantly choose between the two (p.217). Kim’s ac- 
tors, like those in the earlier studies on Japan reviewed above, straddle tradition and 
modernity. They are, however, quite different from Janelli’s actors who “make” capi- 
talism in the struggle over symbolic and material resources. 

Beyond methodological contrasts, the Poongsan case is a clear example of a pre- 
dominantly family managed corporation that forges symbolic and real ties with the 
founder’s rural hometown, lineage, and Confucian roots. For these reasons, Kim’s 
ethnography of Poongsan offers fascinating detail on such Korean particularities. 
We are given a careful understanding of the cultural/Confucian rhetoric—the 
founder's pride in his patrilineal ancestry—and we also visit the yearly managerial 
training session that is housed at the historical Confucian academy of the founder’s 
lineage. Kim turns these details deftly; he does not exoticize, but simply renders 
them legible to the nonspecialist audience. Also, beginning with Kim himself who 
has affinal ties with the company family, we get a visceral sense of the kinship ties 
that pervade the company. These ties have also served to make the company largely 
regionally defined because the family hails from the politically favored Kyéngsang 
Provinces. Most management and blue collar hiring has been consistently connec- 
tion hiring. Although there was a window of more open hiring in the 1980s, follow- 
ing the 1987 labor strikes the company once again returned to largely connection 
hiring (p.95). Although Janelli also considers kinship and other personal ties in the 
hiring and management of Taes6ng, the intensity of these practices at the smaller 
Poongsan and Kim’s ethnographic attention to these matters is an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of the on-the-ground workings of personalism and 
even familism in South Korea. This is eloquently revealed in the story of Poongsan’s 
growth through its regional ties with South Korean Presidents Park Chung Hee and 
Chun Doo Hwan. 

As Kim contrasts traditional and modern cultural and industrial/corporate ele- 
ments, he is particularly interested in situating Korea in relation to Japan. Kim pres- 
ents a continuum with Japan’s “Confucian capitalism” at one extreme and U.S. 
“western rationality” at the other extreme; South Korea straddles the middle 
ground. So, for example, while Japanese promotion practice is said to value status in 
the company (i.e., length of employment), and U.S. promotion practice is under- 
stood to reward skills and achievement, Poongsan combines both practices (p.100). 
Similarly, Kim places Poongsan between the U.S. and Japan in terms of the specifici- 
ty of job assignments in which the U.S. is more specified and Japan more flexible 
(p.209). Given the extensive anthropological literature on Japanese companies, these 
classificatory attempts are laudatory, but they run the risk of over generalizing both 
from the Poongsan Corporation case, and from the ethnographic literature on Japan 
that has tended to concentrate on the minority of elite corporations. Further, these 
contrasts are predicated on conceptions of culture that are, as I discussed earlier, 
somewhat problematic. While Janelli’s treatment of the literature on Japan is simi- 
larly piecemeal, he makes no such classificatory attempts. Although not all studies 
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of South Korea need to offer dyadic comparisons with Japan, there is no question 
that their geographical similarity, points of cultural continuity, and most important- 
ly their various historical, colonial, economic, and social relations over the twentieth 
century, make for rich and provocative scholarly comparisons. 

Finally, Kim’s work is a contribution to the growing literature on South Korean 
blue collar workers and on the recent history of labor struggle that led to remarkable 
advances for labor. Kim offers fascinating accounts of two labor strikes during his 
fieldwork, including an interesting analysis of their key players (pp.190-191) .Iam 
particularly grateful for his discussion of labor unrest not only in terms of manage- 
ment directed grievance, but also as a general expression against the increasingly 
visible and distinct lives of the very rich in Seoul (p.194). 

On a technical note, while Kim reveals the real company and founder’s names 
and does not rigorously conceal identities, Janelli recorded discussions from 
memory only later (p.10) and was careful to present no recognizable figures in the 
book. Beyond ethical concerns which I feel unprepared to judge for either case, let 
me note that the concealed identity in Janelli’s book seems a cumbersome artifice es- 
pecially since he notes that many Koreans could easily identify the company given 
the information supplied in the book. On the flip side, however, at points Kim seems 
burdened by a certain caution in his presentation—and at points celebration—of a 
company that welcomed him as a researcher and even as an affine. 

Insum, in Making Capitalism and The Culture of Korean Industry we find important 
and contrasting approaches to the anthropological study of contemporary urban in- 
dustrial South Korean society. These critical discussions are particularly welcome 
for Korean capitalism, because it is a subject shrouded ina vast array of cultural garb 
across the social sciences as scholars busily scramble to explain its success. In these 
works we find critical and helpful ethnographic interventions. In Janelli we have not 
only a wonderful point of departure for those interested in social science researchon 
South Korea, but also for those desiring to figure with him ways of thinking about 
social and cultural construction in capitalist settings. Taken together, these works 
provide an interesting comparison which allows us to consider how social institu- 
tions and cultural discourses can look different from diverse ethnographic and 
theoretical perspectives. 
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